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How the Lunch Game" started 


About 1 a.m. on the morning of April ing shelves, many of the cans were dented 
19th, 1945, the fire siren of suburban into curious shapes. 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., let out a yelp. “O. K!” They Said 


To a sleepy householder near by, it But the local health authorities had 
sounded like the crack of doom. And it examined each one and had certified that 
looked that way, too, when he saw the __ the containers were O.K. The contents 
red sky from his bedroom window. For were in good condition because the her- 
the local grocery store had turned intoa metic seal between inside and outside 


crackling, angry, two-story bonfire. had not been broken. 
Aside from supplying the village with So, Saturdays, along about half past 
more excitement and conversation than twelve, the householder’s wife would 


whose only element of chance was get- 
ting corn, for instance, when you had 
Out the householder would go, puzzle —_ guessed spinach. For despite the fire, the 


it had enjoyed in a decade, the burning call, “Harry, come out in the pantry.” 
of the “Manor Grocery,” 1107 Espla- 


nade, produced a curious by-product sadi a while before the rows of cans without heat, the water, and the knocking around, 
the “Saturday Lunch Game. labels and say, “Louise, I guess aspara- the food inside was in good condition. 
How It Happened gus and peas for lunch.” Then, hed take No other container could have taken 


The householder’s wife went to the two cans at random, open them, and a beating like this. No other container 


salvage sale after the fire. There she | Sometimes he had guessed right but protects like the can, Canco has been 


bought two cases of canned foods. They —_-Oftener he had guessed wrong. proving this simple fact for 45 years. 
were blackened. From falling from burn- This was the “Saturday Lunch Game,” 
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FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


Close to 100% perfect husking with this new FMC 
Double Husker — due to the mechanical vibration of the 
husking hopper, PLUS improved husking roll design. 
Results — Greater Capacity, Big Saving in inspection, 
trimming and_rehusking labor and Finer Quality Pack, 
no bruising or breaking. 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL CORN CUTTER 


Combines proven principles of original Universal 
corn cutter with many advanced improvements such 
as V-belt drive to double rotary heads, automatic 
lubrication, quickly changeable heads and knives; 
versatility— for whole kernel or cream style corn. 


A-201 


ood achinery 


"Write for new FMC Catalog showing most complete line of processing and 


packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. SPRAG UE-SELLS DI VISION e Hoopesto n, Ilinois 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY puone: 473 
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CANNING TRADE, as Part 2 of Vol. 68, No. 51, both 

mailed in the same wrapper, goes the 1946 
Almanac—and we hope you like it, and feel confident 
you will. Every year this handy little Blue Book of 
the Canned Foods Industry grows in value and im- 
portance, and is eagerly looked forward to, and want- 
ed, by more and more in the industry, including not 
only canners, but brokers, wholesalers and the bankers. 
The position of the Almanac in the canned foods in- 
dustry is a fixture, an Institution, serving a very im- 
portant function in the distribution and selling of all 
canned foods, and for the producers of these products 
a guide and assistant they have learned to depend 
upon. Here the producers and distributors of canned 
foods find assembled under one cover about all the 
_ pertinent information needed in a huge business of 
this kind—a leading food product. In meeting this 
responsibility—since there is no other such publication 
in existence—we have not been negligent, but under 
the present post-war conditions of delay and shortages 
of necessary supplies, we have had our troubles, and if 
the Almanac seems slightly late of its usual appear- 
ance, you must understand. 


| cx 1946 ALMANAC—With this issue of THE 


To the best of our ability we have tried to provide 
for suflicient copies to cover this demand, but already 
our estimate seems to be falling short. We suggest, 
therefore, that you be very careful with your copy, 
for you will need it all during the coming year, until 
the next yearly edition is ready, because you may not 
be able to obtain other copies. In this line we have a 
heavy back log of orders that will be filled as soon as 
we have made the first and original distribution to 
our readers; but if any of you will need more copies 
you will do well to get your orders in quickly, and we 
cannot promise even then that we will be able to take 
care of them. The paper situation is tight, and as a 
fact, we have been fortunate in being allowed to get 
through with this year’s Almanac. Even as we write 
our paper suppliers are in the office with warnings 
that further stringency in supplies is most likely— 
1946 
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and they are not just looking for added orders, in fact, 
want none. 


A pertinent question, raised by the paper supplier, 
was: “Have you advanced your subscription and ad- 
vertising rates to meet the advancing prices of paper 
past and in the future, the latter particularly?” Well. 
we haven’t, and we have a heavier subscription list 
than ever before, and it seems to be growing weekly. 


That is just our family chat with you so that you 
may see “how we are.” Watch where you keep your 
Almanac. They are a real temptation. 


BE PREPARED—For some months now you have 
been warned that the U. S. Food and Drug Depart- 
ment intended to pay more than ordinary attention 
to the sanitary conditions in and around your canning 
or food preserving plant this summer. You have had 
numerous articles upon this matter of better sanita- 
tion in food plants, but all you need to be assured of 
approval by these Inspectors is that your plant is, in 
fact, a model kitchen, with all the cleanliness you 
demand in your own kitchen. Forty years ago, when 
the first Pure Food Law was enacted, and inspection 
of canneries was begun, you were told to remember 
that you are packing food for human beings and that 
every part of that action must conform to hygienic 
demands. And not just in the canning plant itself, 
though that is the focal point, but in and about the 
platforms where the crops are dumped from the farms 
as they come in, and in and around the pea vine or 
corn husk piles, which must not be allowed to become 
nuisances that stink to high heaven, as they will unless 
properly handled, and as you well know. To allow’ 
such is anything but good advertising for canned foods, 
and we need be careful now more than ever to have 
everything possible favorably advertise the virtues of 


canned foods. Now is the time to prepare for this. 
There will be more buyers visiting canners this sea- 


son, especially tomato canners, than ever before, all 
hoping to find more canned tomatoes, at any price. 
If your plant does not present an attractive appear- 
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ance these buyers will not be moved favorably to- 
wards you, and very properly so. Food cleanliness is 
now universal, and there can be no escaping this rigid 
demand. Fortunately, the vast majority of canneries 
are in good condition, but if you watch your papers 
you will note that once in a while a food producer is 
hailed into court for having insanitary conditions in 
his plant, and he will be ordered to close. In other 
words, whereas they used to merely seek information 
as to the sanitary condition of the food being produced, 
they now enlarge that to cover the sanitary condition 
of the whole plant and its operation. Better be pre- 
pared. 


BUSINESS MARCHES ON — Considering the 
strikes and interruptions we have had one might be 
warranted in thinking that business had taken a lick- 
ing. Certainly there was much loss, and if these un- 
fortunate things had not happened all business would 
now be bowling along the high road to full reconver- 
sion. This is important to our industry, since full time 
employment, at the present good wages, is reflected 
over the retail counters in the demand for canned 
foods. That may seem of but little consequence now, 
but it has to be watched, and it is not good for our 
industry. 

However, a Review and Analysis by Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration for June reports: 


“Consumer incomes and retail trade showed no per- 
ceptible reaction to the strikes which crippled large 
segments of industry in May. Income payments to 
individuals during the first four months of the year 
fluctuated narrowly around an annual rate of 156 bil- 
lion dollars, despite the continued decline in Federal 
payments to service personnel and veterans. Retail 
trade continued to expand during May. Sales of de- 
partment stores, chain and mail order houses showed 
gains of 36 percent over last year as compared with 
an increase of 25 percent for the first four months of 
the year. 


YOUNG PEAS HIGH IN VITAMINS 


In a study of the vitamin content of 


value. 


Lots harvested at different times 
over a ten-day period were analyzed for 


“Retail trade, including independent stores, during 
the first four months of the year averaged 20 percent 
above the same months of 1945 and 120 percent above 


the comparable period of 1939. Much of the increase, 
however, represented increased prices to consumers. 
Even after allowance for price increases, however, 
current levels of retail trade show a substantial in- 
crease over pre-war levels of retail sales.” 

And that makes a very pretty picture. 


KEEP THOSE RECORDS—OPA-T-4735, dated 
July 2, warned manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, and all other persons required under price control 
regulations to have kept records must preserve them 
until July 1, 1947, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 


The action, Supplementary Order 167, effective as 
of June 30, 1946, was taken in order to enable OPA 
to carry on the powers and duties directed to it under 
the Executive Order 9745 signed by President Truman 
on June 30, 1946. 


The Executive Order authorized OPA to continue all 
the functions, powers and duties vested in it by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, which 
did not terminate by expiration of those Acts on June 
30, 1946. 


OPA pointed out that Section 1 (b) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, provided 
that all regulations, orders, price schedules and re- 
quirements shall be treated as remaining in force for 
the purpose of sustaining any proper suit, action or 
prosecution with respect to offenses committed or 
rights or liabilities incurred on or before June 30, 
1946. Today’s action assures OPA that all records, 
books, accounts, invoices, sales lists, sales slips, orders, 
vouchers, contracts, receipts, bills of lading, correspon- 
dence, memoranda or other papers required to be kept 
under price control will be preserved in keeping with 
the continuation of its enforcement duties for viola- 
tions committed before June 30, 1946. 


the sample with a tenderometer reading 
of 80. On a fresh basis, creotene and 


Alderman peas at several stages of ma- 
turity, food chemists at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva 
have shown that in general, the younger 
the peas, the higher the vitamin con- 
tent. Thus, high nutritive value, flavor, 
and tenderness were closely associated. 

The Alderman pea was chosen for 
study because it is extensively used by 
commercial processors for quick freezing, 
and it was thought that information on 
its behavior would be of considerable 


ascorbie acid, or vitamin C; carotene, the 
precursor of vitamin A; and thiamin and 
riboflavin of the vitamin B complex. 
Tenderometer readings made at the dif- 
ferent harvest dates ranged from 62 for 
the earliest harvest to 140 for the last 
picking. 

The results showed that the vitamin C 
content dropped as the peas matured 
beyond the fancy stage. The oldest sam- 
ple, with a tenderometer reading of 140, 
contained 86 per cent less vitamin C than 


riboflavin showed no change with matur- 
ity, while thiamin increased steadily as 
the peas matured but was only 8% per 
cent higher in the older of the two sam- 
ples. From the viewpoint of nutritive 
values, therefore, as well as flavor, the 
younger peas were regarded as superior. 

Based on dry weight, all of the vitamin 
values dropped significantly as the peas 
matured, and again the data show that 
the younger peas were better from the 
standpoint of nutritive value. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS CURRENT INTEREST 


In his talk before the Maine Canners Association at Lakewood last month, 
Dr. Cameron explained the Research Activities Current in the Industry 
principal of which are nutritional studies, plant sanitation, and a revised 


standard of quality for ‘canned corn. 


and progress of the work to the present time. 


During the period of the war, canners’ 
pregrams, whether sectional or national, 
were largely given over to economic ques- 
ticns arising out of the wartime situa- 
tion; price ceilings, set-asides, subsidies, 
labor, can supply, and the like; and to 
a great extent the work of the Labora- 
tcry was taken on faith. Frequently, 
we are called upon to report on nutrition 
studies, tin conservation or pro-coating, 
but principal interest on the part of the 
industry was in other directions. Now 
we are approaching what might be re- 
garded as a normal picture and we are 
going to try to bring you up to date on 
the technical considerations which have 
been and are of importance to the in- 
custry and this cannot be done through 
vsual publication of scientific reports. 
We have some “catching up” to do in 
this respect, but the Laboratory group 
has been active and will be more active 
in focusing attention on what we believe 
to be matters of principal technical im- 
portance. 


THE NUTRITION PROGRAM 

During the war years, a great deal has 
been spoken and written about the NCA- 
CMI nutrition program. There are few 
indeed in the industry, however, who 
have anything approaching a_ practical 
concept of the magnitude of the program, 
its progress, and its objectives. The in- 
dustry appears to have accepted it as 
cne of the necessities of war research 
and something which should sometime be 
advantageous to the industry. The can- 
ners’ part of the annual appropriations 
has been approved from year to year 
since 1942 and the handling of the funds 
has been entrusted to the Nutrition 
Executive Committee composed of three 
representatives of the National Canners 
Association Laboratories and two tech- 
nical representatives of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. This Committee has 
worked with the guidance of a Nutrition 
Advisory Committee and three regional 
committees. 


To date, appropriations by the Na- 
tional Canners Association and Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute have amounted to 
$221,000. Of this amount, over $110,- 
000 has been placed in grants, for the 
most part in universities recognized for 
eminence in the field of nutrition. A sum 
of something over $60,000 remains in our 
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By E. J. CAMERON, Director 


National Canners Association Research 
Laboratories, Washington D. C. 


nutrition fund. So much for the finan- 


cial part of it. 


ORIGIN 

The beginnings of the present project 
are traceable back to the National Nu- 
trition Conference for Defense which was 
called by the late President Roosevelt. 
This, in turn, was due partly to recog- 
nition of malnutrition in a large per- 
centage of men called for induction in 
the early days of the operation of the 
selective service system. Many of the 
men were rejected for physical reasons. 
Moreover, attention was called by nutri- 
tionists to the necessity for the improve- 
ment of the national nutritional level of 
health. Service authorities stressed the 
need for development of adequate Army 
rations. These, and other factors, led to 
the calling of the Conference, which con- 
vened on May 26, 1941. Nine hundred 
delegates selected from industry, labor, 
government, educational institutions, and 
various professions dealing with foods, 
were in attendance. Included were many 
delegates associated with the canning 
and allied industries. 


Biochemists and nutritionists associ- 
ated with laboratories in the canning in- 
dustry had for some time been aware of 
the fact that comparatively few quan- 
titative data on the nutritive compositions 
of canned foods were available in the 
standard literature. At the Conference 
this fact was developed again for dele- 
gates from the canning industry. In 
particular, the need was stressed for 
more complete information on all types 
of foods for use in the planning of im- 
proved civilian and military dietaries. 
Following the President’s Conference, a 
series of discussions was held among 
representatives of the canning and allied 
industries, prominent nutritionists, and 
medical authorities, and various plans of 
approach for an industry program were 
considered. In January, 1942, the pres- 
ent Executive Nutrition Committee was 
appointed and approved by the Board of 
Directors to administer the program. 


His remarks summarize the history 


THE PROGRAM 


There is no need to discuss here the 
preliminary plans which were under con- 
sideration. It is sufficient to say that 
the present program as set up had a 
three-phase objective as follows: 

(1) Establishment of basic nutrient 
contributions of commercially can- 
ned foods as manufactured. 

(2) Establishment of quantitative ef- 
fects of canning upon nutrients in 
common foods. 

(3) Studies of the physiologic relation- 
ships of canned foods and com- 
mon nutrition. 

In other words, under Phase I we set 
out to find what vitamins and minerals 
were to be found in the usual canned 
foods as purchased by the consumer, and 
in what amounts. Under Phase II the 
object has been to find out the effects 
that different canning operations may 
have on the dietary factors; this being 
a preliminary to modifications in canning 
methods which would lead to greater 
vitamin and mineral retention. Under 
the third phase of work it was contem- 
plated to undertake extensive feeding 
studies to demonstrate practical nutri- 
tion of canned foods. This third phase 
has not as yet been set up. The neces- 
sity for special information for the arm- 
ed forces called for emphasis on the first 
phase of the program and beyond this 
we finally came to the realization that 
to do this job as it should be done would 
call for expenditures not warranted at 
this time. 

This is probably the most comprehen- 
sive nutrition investigation ever applied 
to a single class of foods. More than 
twenty contributions have been made by 
university collaborators to the literature 
on the nutrition of canned foods. Infor- 
mation having reference to important 
dietary factors in a number of canned 
products was applied for the purposes of 
the war agencies through the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Food Composition, advisory 
to the Food and Nutrition Board, Na- 
tional Research Council. In our two 
years of Phase I work, possibly 40,000 
samples were collected by representatives 
of the canning and can manufacturing 
industries to be composited for assays 
made in the collaborating universities. 

In the Phase II work we have learned 
a great deal about factors affecting re- 
tention of vitamins and minerals and the 
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job ahead of us will be to put this in- 
formation to use in effecting improve- 
ments in canning methods. This, in it- 
self, will eall for all of the attention and 
energy we can possibly give to it. 


PLANT SANITATION 

In March, 1945, the Board of Directors 
of the National Canne's Association ap- 
proved, and made financial provision for, 
a nation-wide industry sanitation pro- 
gram. The program was to be admin- 
istered by the Washington and San Fran- 
cisco Laboratories under the general di- 
rection of the Executive Committee on 
Scientific Research. This program has 
been actively under way since that time 
and is gaining momentum all along the 
line. 

One month after approval by the 
Board, three of us from Washington 
Laboratory made a special trip to dis- 
cuss sanitation matters with five state 
groups. Our first meeting was with our 
Maine canners group in Portland on 
May 15th. Following that meeting, we 
had similar conferences with groups from 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

At all of these meetings and others 
which were held subsequently we were 
impressed and encouraged by the interest 
which was shown and the obvious intent 
to do a job of improved sanitation. The 
approaches to the problem have varied in 
the different localities, but that is only 
natural when one considers variations in 
local circumstances. 

In the West the sanitation program 
has included individual plant surveys on 
all or nearly all of the N.C.A. member- 
ship within the scope of the Western 
Branch Laboratory. In the East, Mid- 
west, and South it has seemed more 
logical to work through the local can- 
ners’ associations and to assist local sani- 
tation committees in the conduct of spot 
surveys, organization of canners’ schools 
and in other ways. 


CONFERENCES INAUGURATED 

As a result of the several meetings 
we have had with local canners’ groups, 
short courses or conferences on sanita- 
tion have been held at various places. 
The first short course was held in Mich- 
igan, then others in New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, In- 
diana, and Ohio. More of them will be 
held during the next vear. In most cases 
these conferences have been held for the 
specific purpose of discussing sanitation 
but in certain instances they were held 
in conjunction with canners and _ field 
men’s schools. My preference is for the 
former, because I feel that sanitation 
should have a No. 1 place in the tech- 
nical thinking of the industry today, 
and if we try to cover too many subjects 
attention has to be divided among the 
principal phases of discussion. The con- 
ference which was held at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute at Blacksburg in April 
of this year, included discussions on pro- 
cessing, plant sanitation problems, food 
plant sanitation, cleaning of canning fac- 


tory equipment, control of insects, con- 
trol of rodents, ventilation, and canning 
factory waste disposal. When there is 
a strict focus on sanitation subjects, 
much can be covered in two days. 

Aside from the short courses which 
have been given, the N.C.A. made ar- 
rangements with the University of Cali- 
fornia for a comprehensive two-months 
course in plant sanitation. This course 
was given last fall and was attended by 
twenty-three students from all parts of 
the country. All of them were, or were 
to be, associated with the canning in- 
dustry or allied agencies as advisers or 
supervisors on sanitation problems. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 

In recognition of the fact that proper 
illumination is a necessary adjunct to 
good sanitation, the National Canners 
Association has sponsored a fellowship 
at Leland Stanford University for study 
of lighting problems in the canning in- 
dustry. Invitations to applicants for the 
fellowship has already been announced 
by the University and the research will 
become active in the near future. Also, 
in this connection, it is of interest to note 
that the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety now has an active committee on 
cannery lighting, which has been work- 
ing with the industry to study lighting 
needs in canning factories. 

From the personnel standpoint, it now 
appears that during the coming season 
we will have three men engaged full- 
time on sanitation problems and _ part- 
time assistance will be given by other 
members of the staff. One of the prin- 
cipal studies will be on “breakpoint” 
chlorination as an instrument in insur- 
ing plant cleanliness. Work done in the 
Northwest in the 1945 season, indicates 
very strongly that chlorination of all 
water used in canning plant operations 
will result in general improvement in the 
plant of keeping down slime growth and 
in other ways. There is a potential haz- 
ard through indiscriminate use of sucha 
procedure, however, and present studies 
are conducted with a very strict degree 
of control. Work is now under way in 
Maryland and will be continued in New 
York when the season starts there. 

Our sanitation program is going to be 
a major activity for a good many years 
to come. Investigations will take various 
paths, some not now foreseeable, and I 
look for a geographical spread in sanita- 
tion conferences. In scarcely more than 
a year of direct activity, we can see 
changes for the better, and I think that 
extended improvement will come rapidly. 
In my opinion, the majority in the in- 
dustry are improving their plant condi- 
tions for sanitation’s sake and with the 
general impulse to process their products 
under the safest, cleanest, and best con- 
ditions possible. But for those who need 
something by way of “spark-plugging,” 
let it be emphasized that the canning 
industry, along with all other focd in- 
dustries, comes under the jurisdiction of 
Federal and State food laws. The Fed- 
eral law states that food is adulterated 
if it is “prepared, packed or held under 


insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health.” The “it may” pro- 
viso is most important because in effect 
it means that if a canning unit is in- 
sanitary in any important respect the 
output of the plant may be judged adult- 
erated even though no consequences of 
the condition is demonstrable in the 
product. 


QUALITY STANDARDS FOR CORN 


It appears certain that the Food and 
Drug Administration will call a hearing 
on a quality standard for canned corn 
this coming fall or winter. It appears 
further that both whole kernel and cream 
style corn will be covered in the stan- 
dard and that it will apply to the 1947 
pack. 


We have the strong impression that in 
every canned food hearing to date, those 
who have attended have wished that they 
had given much more by way of advance 
investigation. The recent hearing on the 
quality standard for canned beans testi- 
fies to this point. 


The different corn canning sections of 
the industry should now give thought to 
the general problem and to factors which 
may be more or less peculiar to their 
areas. Much can be done by central 
laboratories, but where final interpreta- 
tion of data is concerned, it is too much 
to expect that all important views of the 
industry can be resolved through one 
agency. 

In judging experimental packs which 
may be put up during the 1946 season 
for the purpose of .arriving at decisions 
as to what constitutes a reasonable stan- 
dard, it should be kept in mind that we 
are not concerned with differentiations 
above standard quality. The line has 
to be drawn between standard and sub- 
standard. 

Principal factors to be considered in 
the case of both kernel and cream style 
corn are maturity of raw product and 
workmanship, and, although the standard 
may be a single one to cover all varie- 
ties of corn, the question of variety must 
be taken into consideration in reaching 
a conclusion. 


For whole kernel.corn there will un- 
doubtedly be an alcohol insoluble solids 
index of maturity. Presumably there 
will be a tolerance for defects and pos- 
sibly for uniformity of cut. Appearance 
of liquor may be considered. A standard 
for cream style corn poses a more dif- 
ficult problem and as far as we have 
gone we know of no adequate test for 
maturity. There is a check on the vis- 
cosity through the use of the Stormer 
Viscosimeter and some attention may be 
given to coarseness of cut. In the mat- 
ter of defects, some opinion should be 
reached as to whether the tolerance 
should apply to a single can or to an 
average of, say, six or more cans. Toa 
great extent, defects are accidents, and 
if the tolerance were to apply to but a 
single can it should logically be higher 
than on an average basis. 
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Representatives of regional and State 
canner associations, Corn Canners Serv- 
ice Bureau, and a number of the Na- 
tional Canners Association’s personnel, 
met July 1 and 2 at the Hotel Bismarck, 
Chicago, IIl., to discuss preparations for 
a public hearing on corn standards ex- 
pected to be called early in 1947 by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
meetings were presided over by Dr. E. 
J. Cameron, director of the N. C. A.’s 
Washington Research Laboratory. 


The group was informed of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s tenative plans 
to establish standards for canned corn 
and a report of a preliminary confer- 
ence, which was held on June 23 with 
Food and Drug officials, was read. 


Following a brief report by H. R. 
Smith on the studies being made by Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Labeling 
Committee on the development of objec- 
tive tests for canned foods, including 
canned corn, there was a general discus- 
sion of a number of matters which may 
arise at the hearing. Points specifically 
discussed in connection with preparations 
for the hearing included the following: 


1. Collection of samples representing 
all commercially important varieties; the 
different canning areas; the different 
styles of pack and methods of prepara- 
tion; a range of values above and below 
the possible sub-standard level; exam- 
ples of defects; different fills-of-contain- 
er, ete. 

2. Study of objective measurements 
of each factor. 

3. Laboratory examination 
samples. 


4. Industry rating of the samples. 

5. Compilation of the data with an 
indication of the substandard level. 

6. Possible consumer evidence on spe- 
cific points. 

7. Presentation of evidence at the 
hearing. 


of the 


After a full discussion as to the part 
each group in the industry could take in 
the overall effort to prepare for the pro- 
posed hearing, the group decided that in 
the interest of uniformity and efficiency, 
the collection of samples and other tech- 
nological studies decided upon at this 
meeting should be under the guidance of 
the National Canners Association’s Re- 
search Laboratories, and that matters 
pertaining to the hearing itself should 
be under the direction of the N. C. A. 
counsel, 


At the close of the first day’s session, 
a committee of six was appointed to con- 
sider details of work and to present 
recommendations to the group on the 
following day. The committee was com- 
posed of Harvey R. Burr, Corn Canners 
Service Bureau, Chicago, IIl.; J. E. Hall, 
PictSweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.; J. T. Knowles, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Blue Island, Ill.; G. C. Scott, 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn.; H. R. Smith, N. C. A. Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C.; and 
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CORN CANNERS DISCUSS PLANS 
FOR F & D STANDARDS 


Marvin P. Verhulst, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Madison, Wis. This commit- 
tee presented to the group detailed recom- 
mendations as to the essential proce- 
dures to be followed in securing neces- 
sary information. These recommendations 
were: 


1. COLLECTION OF SAMPLES 


Whole Grain Brine Pack. Samples to 
represent all the commercially impor- 
tant varieties and geographical areas, 
will be collected through the various 
regional associations with the assistance 
of the experiment stations and the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau. 


Whole Grain Vacuwm Pack. Samples 
will be secured by direct communication 
with canners in different areas. 

Cream Style. The assistance of the 
research laboratories connected with the 
canning industry will be solicited in the 
preparation of samples. Collection of 
samples of cream style corn for consist- 
ency will be done in the factories by a 
modified experimental procedure. 


2. SAMPLES FOR DEFECTS 

Specific procedures were not indicated 
by the committee or by the entire group. 
It was decided to request canners to sub- 
mit samples of lots of corn which they 
might grade substandard because of de- 
fects, also, if necessary, to buy on the 
open market samples of commercial can- 
ned corn representing, as far as _ possi- 
ble, the different sections of the industry. 


3. FILL OF CONTAINER 


Whole Grain. A comprehensive study 
is necessary to show whether the fill of 
container should be on the basis of drain- 
ed weight or of volume of the corn in 
the can. Experimental packs will be 
prepared to show the relation of put-in 
weights and volumes to cutout weights 
and volumes. 


Cream Style. Industry experience in- 
dicates that a fill of 90 percent of the 
capacity of the container is satisfactory. 
This will be tested further. The N.C. A. 
Laboratories will continue to work on 
objective tests and will collaborate with 
other technologists on this subject. The 
samples that are obtained for these 
studies will be examined in the National 
Canners Association’s Research Labora- 
tories by all the tests that appear prom- 
ising. 


The samples will be rated by an in- 
dustry group of 15 experienced corn 
graders from different sections of the 
country. The Laboratory data and in- 
dustry ratings will be compiled and ex- 
amined by statistical methods by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, 


Consumer evidence may be sought in 
ways to be developed after consultation 
with persons having special experience 
of this nature. 


4. STANDARDS OF IDENTITY 


In order to have evidence as to infor- 
mation now on canned corn labels, sam- 
ples of corn labels used this year will be 
requested. 


In order to provide the industry with 
additional comparable and equally valu- 
able data on Fancy and Extra Standard 
grades, the Corn Canners’ Service 
Bureau plan also to conduct this study 
and analysis on samples representing the 
earlier stages of maturity. For that pur- 
pose the Bureau is requesting 2 or 3 
canners in each State to set aside a small 
part of certain fields, not to exceed 1% 
acre, and to harvest and can these plots 
at 4 stages of maturity, viz: Fancy, 
Extra Standard and Sub-standard. Rep- 
resentative samples of Standard and Sub- 
standards, Whole kernel, brine pack from 
these plots are to be sent to the N.C.A. 
laboratory for analysis in preparation 
for the Food and Drug hearing. 

Representative samples of the higher 
grades thus obtained, whole kernel and 
cream style, also part of the standard 
and sub-standard samples are to be sent 
to Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for analysis as to maturity 
characteristics and other quality factors. 


Reserve samples will be retained by 
each State Association for examination 
and grading at the Fall Conventions. 


At the conclusion of this project the 
Corn Canners’ Service Bureau will pub- 
lish a complete report showing the re- 
sults of the analysis in terms of alcohol 
insoluble solids content, percent of moist- 
ure, succulometer readings and corre- 
sponding commercial grades of each com- 
mon variety grown in the _ respective 
States. The information thus compiled 
and reported will thereby provide each 
corn canning company with scientific and 
practical reference data as an aid in 
judging maturity and controlling quality 
in processing. 


Representatives of most of the canner 
associations from areas where corn is 
canned were present, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Home Economies Division, La- 
beling Division, Raw Products Division, 
Washington Research Laboratory, and 
general counsel for the N. C. A. 

Plans were discussed to call other 
meetings of this kind well in advance 
of the public hearing so that the entire 
industry may be kept advised of the 
progress of the studies, - 
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LOOKING THE BUSINESS CANNING 


Holding the mirror up to nature—Experiences—tThe necessity of merchan- 
dising—Start small and increase as need indicates—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Yesterday a young man whom I envied 
came into the office. Twenty-seven years 
old, so he said, thirty-one months in the 
Navy, honorably discharged, a young 
wife, and several thousand dollars in- 
vested so that he might take his time, to 
a certain extent, in getting settled in 
business. He said he had a line on a 
small packing plant in Virginia, where 
the present owners were in a position to 
secure adequate acreage for tomatoes to 
the capacity of the plant. His query 
was: “Should I invest my money in this 
plant? How would I go about getting 
acquainted with the angles of the busi- 
ness that might trip me if I did not 
know the ropes? May I reasonably ex- 
pect to secure a reasonable return on my 
investment as long as I am a newcomer, 
and also make a reasonable salary in 
return for my time?” 

Takes you back, does it not, to the 
time some of you old timers were in 
about the same position except probably 
you did not have as much capital as did 
the young man! Knowing what many of 
you have gone through during the past 
fifteen years, I wonder what you would 
have told him. I’ll bet some would have 
said: “Young man, knowing as much as 
I do about the canning business, leave 
your money well invested and avoid the 
risk of putting it in something that after 
all, is at the mercy of the season.’ Some 
would have told him about the many 
gluts in stocks they have experienced, 
the ruinously low prices at which they 
had been compelled to sell packs at times. 
Others would have told of being at late 
gatherings of friends, early in Septem- 
ber, when hundreds of acres of corn for 
canning were blasted by frosts before 
morning, leaving another year of un- 
profitable operation in their wake. Then 
still others might have told of canners 
known to never sell a pack at less than 
a profit, holding the thousands of cases 
of canned foods until a favorable oppor- 
tunity to sell presented ifself. Still, I 
think the most of you would also have 
told him about the fortunate years as 
well, and left him, as I did, to use his 
own good judgment in the matter. 


THE NECESSITY OF MER- 
CHANDISING 

Having such a_ golden opportunity, 
however, I did lay out a program I would 
follow were I situated as he is. We spent 
some time in talking about the necessity 
of his deciding to pack nothing but the 
highest quality. That was only common 
sense. He had no samples of labels now 
being used by the present owner but 
labels and packaging were left for fur- 
ther discussion at a later date. We did, 
however, talk quite a lot about merchan- 
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dising. Readers of this column might 
have expected this. As a matter of fact, 
readers of any national magazine must 
concede that in many instances we see 
today and every day, evidences of how 
necessary merchandising will be in this 
bright new world we may be entering 
soon, 

In several small town drug stores last 
week I saw plentiful stocks of the Rey- 
nolds “400” pen. In magazines we have 
read recently about the efforts of other 
manufacturers to bring into distribution 
a similar pen that might take some of 
the business away from Reynolds. Reach- 
ing the market at a time when well 
known fountain pens of the conventional 
type were almost missing from retail 
counters the Reynolds pen answered the 
desires of many for a gift to some loved 
one at Christmas time. Almost before 
you realized it, the newcomer was estab- 
lished in the consciousness of the public 
but the manufacturer did not stop there 
by any means. Some manufacturing dif- 
ficulties crept into the making of the 
first one hundred thousand pens, and 
some were faulty, but all were promptly 
replaced. Today we read continuing ade- 
quate national advertising designed to 
maintain the place in the pen field so 
quickly obtained by Reynolds. 

In our own business we have seen well 
known packers of canned foods continue 
to advertise their brands although stocks 
were at the vanishing point. No allow- 
ing new competitors to creep in here 
while demand from consumers was so 


great. No slacking of effort to maintain 
leadership. How then will one acquire 


a solid position in the merchandising 
field of canned foods unless he merchan- 
dise his packs as far as possible in keep- 
ing with attained distribution. 


FEAR NOT 


Men new in the canning field need not 
fear today the necessity for doing what 
they can in support of output. They need 
only to go back to first principles in ad- 
vertising and start as countless others 
have started before them. Few if any 
outstanding leaders in merchandising 
canned foods today started a stupendous 
campaign of national advertising and 
merchandising support when their out- 
put was small. They started from scratch 
and their advertising campaigns grew in 
size as their packs increased. So can 
the beginner in the canning business 
start slowly today and expand his efforts 
as packs grow larger. 

As an example of what can be done, 
look at what retail food dealers are doing 
today as stocks of beef and veal come 
into their stores again. On countless 


store windows over the last weekend we 
saw written in letters a foot high: “Beef, 
veal and lamb in good supply.” Twenty 
years ago a pancake flour manufacturer 
had an inexpensive plate made, saying: 
“Just arrived, a stock of 1926 pack, new, 
Blanks pancake flour.” The retail dealers 
displayed these signs in large numbers, 
consumers were prompted to buy a couple 
of packages. As soon as the first frosts 
arrived they were hungry for hot cakes 
and happy to know they could have the 
makings in new, freshly packed flour. 
This simple store or window sign is in 
the large class of dealers helps and such 
helps can by no means be disregarded 
when we think of merchandising. As 
far as the beginner in the merchandising 
of canned foods is concerned, he can well 
afford to concentrate his advertising ex- 
penditures on dealers’ helps at first, and 
by so doing build an ever growing 
amount of retail dealer goodwill. 

Store and window signs, cards for 
mass counter or window display, product 
leaflets, recipe folders, are all “first 
principle” merchandising helps. All are 
helpful in acquainting the retail dealer 
with the fact you are willing to help 
him interest consumers in your canned 
foods. Let the newcomer to the business 
of canning rely for a starter on such aids 
to selling, and as he grows in sales vol- 
ume, add other helps until he attains the 
full st iture of at least a local advertiser 
in the local press in a market, or even 
a buyer of radio space and time. 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


Just a word in closing about radio ad- 
vertising. Have you not read about the 
large amount of radio time that has been 
given up by large advertisers lately? Do 
not be led because of these cancellations 
to believe that radio as an advertising 
medium is on its way out. Simply re- 
member that as programs go, space is 
left for the more effective utilization of 
time on the air by advertisers over local 
stations. These have always had strong 
local appeal anyway. They will proba- 
bly retain this appeal for a long time. 
Over such stations the small canner has 
a splendid opportunity to promote the 
sale of his brands effectively and practic- 
ally at the point of purchase. 

No, Ill never offer a word of discour- 
agement to the man who wants to invest 
his money and time in a canning venture. 
We need more better packers of quality 
canned foods who will back their packs 
with intelligent efforts to interest con- 
sumers in their offerings. Given these, 
we'll see their future profits and sales 
increase as they always have increased 
in the past. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ENTERS CANNING BUSINESS 


E. H. Borchardt Company, Belle Glade, 
Florida, is expanding its fresh vegetable 
business to the quick freezing and can- 
ning field and has acquired, through af- 
filiates, the property of the Belle Glade 
Canning Plant, built during the war to 
fill Government contracts. The Borch- 
ardt Company at present owns and 
operates a packing and pre-cooling plant 
for fresh vegetables. They are building 
an addition to the new plant to freeze 
three million pounds of vegetables in 
1946 and 1947. Originally built for can- 
ning green beans, with a_ production 
capacity of 10,000 cases per day, the 
plant is being converted to other lines 
and will be equipped to can and freeze 
green and wax beans, broccoli, carrots, 
beets, celery, cauliflower and potatoes. 
A continuous year-round operation is 
planned. Two thousand acres of the com- 
pany’s own farms will be cultivated and 
planted to the crops to be processed, 
which will constitute something over 60 
per cent of the required tonnage for the 
plant. Production goals for 1946-47 sea- 
son are set at 800,000 cases of canned 
foods, 3,000,000 pounds of quick frozen 
foods, and 1,000 carloads for the fresh 
market. Fresh market distribution will, 
however, be secondary to the canning 
and freezing operations. E. H. Borch- 
ardt is President and General Manager 
of the company which is capitalized at 
$1,200,000. 


TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


Taylor-Reed Corporation, Mamaroneck, 
New York, specialty food packers in tin 
and glass, are building a new plant at 
Glenbrook, Connecticut, at an approxi- 
mate cost of $300,000, which is expected 
to be ready by next fall. The very latest 
ideas in processing and packaging lay- 
out are incorporated in the plans. 


DOUBLES PRODUCTION 


The Florida Grapefruit Canning Com- 
pany at Bradenton, Florida, will more 
than double the production of their plant 
which is expected to be completed in 
time for the coming citrus season. Esti- 
mated cost of alterations will exceed 
$125,000. 


TAKES OVER OZARK COMPANY 


Keystone Packing Company, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas, has acquired the McClure- 
Lucas Canning Company plant at Fort 
Smith. The new company is capitalized 
at $200,000 with Louis C. and T. L. 
Geren, Lee H. Tyler, Claude Cason and 
M. M. Hunter the principals. 
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CORNELI PROMOTES MURPHY 


Donald M. Murphy has been made 
manager of Corneli Seed Company’s 
Twin Falls, Idaho Branch. In announc- 
ing the promotion, Earl M. Page, presi- 
dent of Corneli, cited Murphy for his 
outstanding contribution in developing 
the Twin Falls Branch into one of the 


DONALD M. MURPHY 


most progressive research and growing 
stations in the industry. 


Murphy has been with Corneli at Twin 
Falls for five years, first, in the trial 
grounds, later becoming research and 
production manager of Corneli’s Idaho 
“small seed” production. This recent ap- 
pointment is further indication of the 
prominence Corneli is giving the re- 
search and breeding phases of commer- 
cial seed production. 


TRUMBULL RESIGNS O-I POST 


Howard A. Trumbull, sales promotion 
manager of the Glass Container Division 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., has resigned 
effective August 1 to enter business as 
a consumer research consultant. 

Mr. Trumbull is forming a consumer 
research organization which will be 
known as National Family Opinion, and 
will consult also on other marketing 
functions and related services. 

The new concern will be organized on 
lines similar to the Home Makers Guild 
of America, which has gained widespread 
recognition for its many fact-finding 
studies of products. It has conducted 
consumer opinion surveys on timely 
topics from the home-makers’ point of 
view. The company will be located in 
the Toledo, Ohio, area. 


FUNDERBURG ENTERS BROKER- 
AGE FIELD 


W. H. Funderburg, recently resigned 
as Vice-President in Charge of Sales of 
the Continental Can Company, has joined 
Piatt F. Searle in the formation of a new 
food brokerage company to be located in 
the Wrigley Building in Chicago, and to 
be known as Searle-Funderburg Com- 
pany, Inc. Before entering the can busi- 
ness Mr. Funderburg was actively en- 
gaged in the canning business and this 
experience, together with almost 20 years 
in the can business, will well qualify him 
for this new venture. He has very wide 
acquaintance among canners and canned 
food distributors. 


Mr. Searle is the owner of the Searle 
Brokerage Company of Indianapolis, a 
concern which he started 25 years ago 
and which is well known in food circles. 
The new company will be affiliated with 
the Indianapolis firm but will be operated 
as a separate entity under the personal 
direction of Mr. Funderburg and will 
function in the Chicago market, conduct- 
ing a general brokerage business, and 
also handling a full line of canned fruits 
and vegetables, juices and frozen foods. 
Mr. Searle will continue the active man- 
agement of the Indianapolis office. 


LEAVES WAREHOUSE POST 


William S. (Bill) Willis has resigned 
from the Terminal Warehouse Company 
July 1 to devote his entire time to the 
food brokerage firm of Bay Country 
Foods, Inc., of Easton, Maryland, of 
which he is Vice-President. Robert O. 
Dulin is President of the firm. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR DIES 


John W. Taylor, 80-year-old President 
and founder of the company bearing his 
name at Hallwood, Virginia, died July 2 
after a prolonged illness. Mr. Taylor’s 
company is unquestionably one of the 
largest packers of sweet potatoes in the 
world. 


BORDEN BUYS DOG FOOD FIRM 


The Borden Company of New York 
has bought the business of the Arm- 
strong Food Company, Sherburne, New 
York, manufacturers of pet foods. The 
company will operate as a subsidiary of 
Borden and W. E. Armstrong will con- 
tinue as President. 


IN NEW PLANT 


Ver-Nal Canning Company, Stockton, 
California, has just completed a new 
plant at Ripon, California, which has 
6,000 square feet of floor space and lo- 
cated on a three acre tract of land. The 
company expects to operate seven to 
nine months a year on fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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FAREWELL TO N.C.A. OFFICIALS: Eulogies and farewell gifts were be- 
stowed on two retiring members of the National Canners Association, who ended long 


and noteworthy periods of Association service on July 1. 


Dr. Charles G. Woodbury 


(left), former Director of N.C.A’s Raw Products Bureau, is holding parcels which 
include a leather traveling case for camera and photographic paraphernalia, an 
antique Chinese canceling stamp to add to his Oriental collection, and a silver ice 


server, 


Henry M. Loomis (right) who headed the Consumer Complaint Division for 


a quarter of a century, is shown with his new Hamilton wrist watch, Parker pen and 


pencil set, and a collection of trout flies. 


The presentations were made on behalf of 


the staff and the Association at Washington headquarters by Secretary Carlos Camp- 


bell (center). 


FMC TO AID EUROPEAN 
CANNERS 


In an attempt to help alleviate the 
food crisis existant in European coun- 
tries, Food Machinery Corporation has 
sent a representative to Europe to sur- 
vey food processing conditions. 


The survey, which includes England, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, is being 
made by Frank J. Fay, sales manager 
for the Anderson-Barngrover Division 
at San Jose, California. 

According to William de Back, Division 
Manager, Mr. Fay’s broad, technical 
background in food processing will be at 
the disposal of the European plants 
visited. 

Mr. de Back pointed out that it has 
been the tendency in Europe to can rare 
foods and delicacies at the sacrifice of 
ordinary stables. This, he claimed, has 
contributed to the great scarcity of sore- 
ly needed canned products in these coun- 
tries. If, therefore, Mr. Fay can offer 
technical suggestions for increasing the 
processing of stable products, it might 
result in more ordinary food for the 
European masses and a lessening of the 
many distribution problems which ac- 
company the marketing of perishables 
produced abroad. 
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HUNT PROFITS 


Hunt Foods, Inc., showed net sales of 
$9,113,994.59 for the first quarter ending 
May 31st, which, after provision for 
taxes, resulted in net income of $935,- 
588.05, according to a quarterly report 
to stockholders. After preference and 
preferred dividend payments, this was 
equivalent to $2.00 per share on 448,- 
23742 common shares outstanding at the 
end of the quarter. 


This report includes only nominal op- 
erations of Hunt’s most recent acquisi- 
tions, Guggenhime & Company and Drew 
Canning Company, since there was little 
production in these plants during this 
quarter. However, these are the first 
operating figures which can be consid- 
ered to reflect generally Hunt’s enlarged 
operations. 


BUYS FROZEN FOOD BUSINESS 


The Capital Company has bought the 
plants and equipment of Associated 
Frozen Food Packers of Kent, Sumner 
and Monitor, Washington, and Albany, 
Oregon. The plants are valued at some- 
thing over a million dollars. An esti- 
mated 65 million pounds of fruits and 
vegetables and berries are expected to be 
packed this season. 


BRADLEY DEWEY WITNESSES 
ATOM BOMB TEST 


The canning industry will be interested 
in the contribution of one of its members 
to the atom bomb test at Bikini. Bradley 
Dewey, President of the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was one of the two civil- 
ian members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Evaluation Commission sent to Bikini 
Atoll to witness the testing of the atom 
bomb. Mr. Dewey and Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the other 
civilian member, were present to ob- 
serve the results of the bombing and to 
make unprejudiced reports on the value 
and importance of atomic fission to our 
national security and to the nature and 
design of our future defense forces. 

Mr. Dewey is President of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and was National 
Rubber Director during the war. His 
firm is well known in the packing field 
for its work in pioneering and develop- 
ing sealing compounds for tin and glass 
closures. 


GROSS HEADS SHIPPING CON- 
TAINER INSTITUTE 


The Shipping Container Institute an- 
nounced today the appointment of Theo- 
dore J. Gross as managing director. Mr. 
Gross for some time affiliated with the 
Container Testing Laboratories, of New 
York: and Chicago, recently resigned as 
president of that organization. He will 
make his new headquarters at the Insti- 
tute’s offices at 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

The Shipping Container Institute was 
recently formed by a number of leading 
fibre manufacturers to provide a tech- 
nical information center and to conduct 
fundamental research in the field of fibre 
shipping containers. This program will 
be carried on by a staff of experts fur- 
nished by the industry. 

The Institute will coordinate labora- 
tory analyses of various container mate- 
rials and design with field studies of 
large scale experimental shipments. The 
condition of fibre boxes after long rail 
hauls will be studied to determine causes 
of damage in transit and the corrective 
measures necessary to reduce damage to 
commodities shipped in fibre boxes. It 
is expected that carriers and shippers 
will participate in this work. At the 
same time continuous studies will be 
made in the boxmakers plants directed 
toward improving fabrication processes. 


HUNT APPOINTS VIRGINIA 
BROKERS 


Hunt Foods, Inc., have appointed 
Allbergotti Brothers, Roanoke, Virginia, 
brokers to represent them in the Roa- 
noke and Lynchburg territories. 
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Millions of people in Europe and Asia will die of 
starvation unless we help by sharing our abundance 
now! You can help save them by giving to the 
Emergency Food Collection. Give money or give food 
canned in tin. Give today that they may live. 


wit. You GIVE 
THAT THEY MAY LIVE ? 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


1. GIVE MONEY TO BUY FOOD. 

More food can be obtained for a given 
amount of money when it is bought centrally and in 
large quantities. Send money to your local Emergency 
Food Collection Committee or to Henry A. Wallace, 
National Chairman, 100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


2. GIVE FOOD IN TIN CANS. 
Leave at any Emergency Food Collection depot. 
Urge your church, club, or organization to participate ! 


Why food must be in tin cans. Food in tin cans 
can be handled safely for distant shipments and 
travel over difficult roads. 


There is a long, tough, important journey ahead of 
these Crown cans—they are going to help feed the starving. 
These cans will stand up to the task assigned .. . affording 
maximum protection to the food entrusted to them—for like 
all Crown cans they are of the highest quality. 


Maximum protection for your product is not the only thing you 
get when you use Crown cans... you also get “personalized 
service” —the sincere, useful interest in your packaging prob- 
lems—the “headquarters interest” and help from Crown offi- 


-cials, sales representatives and field service men that Crown 


customers find exceptionally profitable. 


THE NATION'S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e« PHILADELPHIA © Baltimore « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « Orlando « Fort Wayne ° Nebraska City 
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ATLANTA GETS NEW COLD STORAGE PLANT 


SOUTHERN UNITED 
car 


C. H. Gordon, President of the South- 
ern United Ice Company, with headquar- 
ters in Jackson, Mississippi and branches 
in twenty-two cities in Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Tennessee, has announced 
that his company had completed arrange- 
ments for establishing a huge cold stor- 
age plant in Atlanta, Georgia. Mate- 
rials are now being assembled and actual 
construction will begin immediately. 
About six months will be required for 
completion and storage is expected to 
begin before the first of the year. 

The plant will be the second largest 
in the entire southeast. It will have a 
cold storage capacity in excess of 1,000, 
000 cu. ft.; one-half (500,000 cu. ft.) of 
which will be devoted to the storage of 
food commodities in freezer temperatures, 
and the remaining one-half (500,000 cu. 
ft.) will be devoted to the storing of 
foodstuffs in cooler temperatures. 


The building will be of reinforced con- 
crete, steel and brick construction, being 
of the latest design, and the storage will 
be served by six large electric elevators. 

The plant is so designed that the han- 
dling of commodities, both in and out of 
storage, will be exceptionally rapid and 
efficient. The railroad unloading facili- 
ties consist of a double track unloading 
dock, with a capacity of 14 cars, and 
separate truck loading and unloading 
facilities which consist of a dock 300 ft. 
in length, having a capacity for 30 
trucks. This will enable the Company 
to speed the handling of commodities 
both in and out of storage, and it is con- 


templated that the service available to 
its customers will be unsurpassed not 
only in the south, but in the United 
States as a whole. 

The project represents a total invest- 
ment in excess of $1,200,000.00. The 
plant will be located on the terminals 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, at the corner of Haynes and 
Hunter Streets, Atlanta, and therefore 
affords prompt switching service. 

Mr. Gordon further stated that this 
expansion is in keeping with his com- 
pany’s plans to promote greater produc- 
tion and storage of foods in the South 
as well as providing Southern storage for 
those foods which are shipped in from 
other parts of the country. 

It is apparent, he observed, that great- 
er economies of distribution can be effect- 
ed, and waste can be avoided, by having 
ample cold storage right at the points 
of consumption so that foods can be 
shipped sufficiently in advance to avoid 
bottlenecks caused by rush shipping at 
the last minute. 


Plants of this type will also aid great- 
ly in enabling the Southern food pro- 
ducers to raise in large quantities with- 
out fear of loss because of flooded market 
conditions at harvest season. In this 
type of mammoth cold storage plant, the 
excess products can be held for a suf- 
ficient length of time to enable market 
gluts to disappear, thus creating a more 
stable and balanced economy for the 
farmer and food processor. 


DDT SPECIALIST 


John S. Wehrle, after extensive experi- 
ence with the U. S. Armed Forces as an 
entomologist, and particularly in the ap- 
plication of DDT for insect control, has 
entered into business as the ABC DDT 
Insect Elimination Company, with offices 
in the Court Square Building, Baltimore, 
specializing in the treatment of homes 
and commercial buildings for the elimina- 
tion of flies and other insects. Some 
5,000 homes and restaurants have al- 
ready been’ successfully treated, he 
claims. 
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FLORIDA CANNERS GET BUILD- 
ING PERMITS 


Civilian Production Administration has 
granted non-housing building permits to 
the following Florida firms: Apte Tampa 
Company for expanding operations of 
the Tampa plant, $28,000; Pasco Packing 
Company, Dade City, providing for ad- 
ditions to the plant, $120,000; Citrus 
Products Company, Plant City, for pro- 
cessing plant, $115,000; MacDonald & 
Oliff, Inc., Wauchula, addition to plant, 
$30,000. 


GF PRICE POLICY 


“If the manufacturer remains free to 
price his merchandise, General Foods will 
reinstate its long-established price policy 
interrupted during the price control 
period,” says Austin S. Igleheart, presi- 
dent. 

“Our pricing policy can be stated as 
follows,” Mr. Igleheart continued: “First 
of course we must cover current costs of 
raw materials, labor, and other charges 
to us. Secondly, competition permitging, 
we will add a sufficient margin to take 
care of adequate sales, promotion, and 
research expense. Third, we shall” try 
to make a fair profit which past experi- 
ence has indicated is necessary to keep 
our business healthy. 

“General Foods is committed to the 
idea of full production, high levels of em- 
ployment, and expanded job opportunity. 
None of these can be achieved without 
mutual confidence between our customers 
and ourselves. We expect to stay in 
business for a long time and will not risk 
the loss of this confidence for any quick 
and temporary gain,” he concluded. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 16-17, 1946—Annual Meeting, 
National Shrimp Canners Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


JULY 23, 1946—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional.Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Iall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 


Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT. 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 


0.2 NO. 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed, 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. ee 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


Salem, New Jersey 


out coring. 


Handles either whole 
scalded tomatoes or 
broken tomatoes, with- 


but its gentle, pressing action assures a product of the rich color of the redripe 
stock, having the delicious, zestful flavor of fresh tomatoes. 

as cores and green portions are discharged without pressing. 
tracted juice provided maximum protection by extremely low air content. Ma- 
chines may be used for extraction of either cold-break or hot-break stock, but 
either way, elimination of coring makes great reduction in production cost. 


One of the Complete Line of Langsenkamp Production Units for 
Tomato, Pumpkin, and Other Fruit and Vegetable Products 


- COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’ 


227-235 E. South Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTORS 


For Finer Juice 
in Greater Volume 
at Lowest Cost 


@ This extractor produces in tremendous volume 


No bitter aftertaste 
Vitamins in ex- 


REPRESENTATIV®S 


WEST COAST—King Sales & En- 
gineering Co., 206 First St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

OREGON and WASHINGTON— 
Jack Wear, 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon 


MOUNTAIN STATES - The Horsley | 


SINPSON DOELLE 


ce 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Company, Box, 301, Ogden, Utah 
NEW YORK STATE—Boutell Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
TRI-STATES—Tom McLay, P. O. 
Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


CANADA—Canners Machinery Ltd., 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Pea Canners Busy—Market Not Waiting on 

OPA Decision—A Lesson in Supply and De- 

mand—A Good Market for Years to Come— 

The Food Supplies—Sugar Assured—Read- 
ing Material 


FAVORABLE—The New York State and 
the western pea canners are now in the 
heat of their busy season, and from all 
reports they are making good sized packs 
and what is most pleasing possibly, of 
fine quality. July 4th played its usual 
hand of heat in most regions, but there 
have been rains to mitigate this and to 
improve the quality of the packs. Some 
reports say there has been so much rain 
that it has been difficult to harvest the 
crop, and if this persists it will have a 
bad effect upon the quality—if the sun 
and the heat persist. Otherwise the rain 
would help the quality by keeping the 
peas cool and the vines green until the 
peas can be vined. But where pea can- 
ning is now on in earnest they had so 
much cold weather earlier in the season, 
that they are making the most of their 
present opportunity to get the crop in 
in time and so insure good quality. 

This immediate region has _ been 
through with its pea packing for some 
time, and apparently the buyers have 
gobbled up the packs as fast as they 
were made. Ceiling prices have been 
the rule, and where former subsidies 
have not been reinstated (and they 
haven’t), that subsidy amount had to be 
added to this season’s prices, and it has 
been. Some buyers objected, as a mat- 
ter of course—any argument in a case 
like this—but the addition is an obvious 
necessity, for the canners needed it when 
the Government was paying it, and they 
most certainly need it now that they are 
on their own, and where labor and other 
costs have mounted over previous years. 

A general impression seems to pre- 
vail that trading is marking time until 
the buyers can see what is to become of 
OPA, but that isn’t the way we hear it. 
Any action will undoubtedly be retro- 
active and would thus cover present sell- 
ing, and the market is now on that basis: 
settlement when the final decision has 
been made. The differences, if any, will 
necessarily be small. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND—We were asked 
this week why there are such scarcities 
in the food supplies, and why aren’t the 
food producers producing? They are 
producing, reputedly 30°, more than 
ever, but the consuming demand is more 
than double what it used to be. Briefly, 
before the war better than 60°; of our 
population was on _ restricted buying 
owing to low wages, or lack of employ- 
ment. The war not only afforded em- 
ployment for all of these, but at wages 
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none of them ever dreamed possible. The 
result is that these good wages were at 
first spent in an orgy of buying the 
things they had so long wanted but were 
unable to buy, until supplies were ex- 
hausted, and under war conditions these 
could not be replenished as quickly as 
usual. Much of their good wages were 
placed in savings accounts, after they 
had cleared up their debts, while others 
bought new homes. Now they have these 
savings, and what is more to the point, 
they have learned to really live—and we 
do not mean squander, but to live well 
conservatively—and they are able to buy 
what they want, and they are buying 
and they will keep on buying for a long 
time to come. That means that stocks 
will be absorbed about as quickly as pro- 
duced, and we will hear this continuing 
cry: “Why the scarcities?” But it means, 
too, that you will have a continuing good 
market for all that you can pack for 
years to come. Eating will be the last 
thing that they will drop, and if you give 
them the right food they will keep you 
busy—as long as you live, even if you 
are still a young man. 

Here is official information on the food 
supplies. The USDA on July 10th re- 
ported: 

“Civilian supplies of a number of foods 
—meats, fats, cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk, canned and dried fruit, sugar and 
many cereal products—will be insufficient 
to satisfy consumer demand during the 
summer at current prices. Supplies of 
fluid milk, eggs, poultry, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, potatoes, frozen foods, 
fresh and frozen fish, and canned vege- 
tables will be plentiful. 

“Over-all food supplies per person are 
much larger than prewar and will be 
generally higher this summer than they 
were a year ago. Supplies of eggs, sugar 
and fresh deciduous fruits other than 
apples and bananas will be about the 
same this summer as last. The only 
major items for which supplies are ex- 
pected to fall below those of last sum- 
mer are fats, fresh citrus fruit and 
cereal products. 

“This BAE report also states that an 
upward movement of food prices would 
have no appreciable effect upon the total 
quantity of food available this year. 
Neither would it be likely to have much 
effect on food supplies for civilians, un- 
less the advance should be so great as 
to result in a sharp contraction of ex- 
ports. However, increased food prices 
would tend to change the distribution of 
available food supplies both geographic- 
ally and among income groups. 

“Comparison of food consumption in 
the United States during World War II 
with that during World War I indicates 
that civilian consumption per person 
averaged 10 to 15 per cent higher in 
1942-45 than in 1917-18. The average 


diet during World War IT was also much 
better from the standpoint of nutritive 
content than it was in 1917-1918.” 


SUGAR—The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced today that it has been 
assured by the Government of Cuba that 
sugar shipments to the United States 
would be continued without interruption 
under the interim purchase plan arrange- 
ment now in force. Negotiations look- 
ing toward a final purchase agreement 
will continue, but in the interim no action 
is contemplated in Cuba which would in- 
terfere with regular and orderly ship- 
ments of sugar from that country to the 
United States. 

With this issue goes your 1946 ALMA- 
NAC; keep an eye out for it, as you will 
need it. And for those who have been 
patiently waiting receipt of the new (7th 
revision) edition of “A COMPLETE 
COURSE IN CANNING,” it too is being 
mailed as quickly as we can get them 
wrapped and posted. 

So now you will have an abundance 
of good reading matter just before many 
of you have to get very busy over the 
kettles. 


ACREAGES—Lima Beans 76,500 acres, 14% 
over 1945; Green Beans 207,900 tons, 6% 
less than 1945; Beets 18,600 acres, 9% 
less than 1945; Cabbage 10,800 acres, 6% 
over 1945; Peas 492,900 tons, slightly 
less than 1945; Pimentos 15,450 acres, 
vs. 8,080 in 1945; Tomatoes 617,000 
acres, 8% over 1945, Corn 539,450 acres, 
2° over 1945. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Striving to Hold Prices to the Old Line— 
Crops and Packs Favorable—Prices Include 
Previous Subsidies as a Rule—Market In- 
clined to Mark Time Until Outcome of OPA 
Action—New Peas Moving—Salmon Pack 
Disappointing—Lobster Prices High—Sar- 
dine Situation Unsettled—Apricot Prices— 
Citrus Canning Ends 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 12th, 1946. 


MARKET—While moving cautiously, the 
canned food market throughout the week 
failed to display important activity. 
Some advances were announced, but as a 
general rule there continued to be a de- 
termined stand on the part of sellers to 
maintain schedules on most major packs 
as close as possible to the 1945 ceilings. 
Some of the large wholesalers, through 
the medium of newspaper advertising 
on a rather broad scale, told their custo- 
mers that there would be little change 
in selling prices on major packs and that 
there will be followed a policy of striv- 
ing to maintain market stability. 
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KETTLE and PROCESSING 


DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN ON REQUEST 


METAL PRODUCTS 
SOMPANY, ING. 


“SNYDER STANDARD” 
TRANSPARENT APRONS 


Stain-proof 
Acid-proof 
Grease-proof 


“Snyder Standard” Transparent 
Aprons are thin (.0025)—tough, 
and any possible snagging can 
be repaired by placing patch 
over the tear and sealing with 
a hot iron. 

The only full-coverage apron of 
its kind. 


Also 
RUBBER GLOVES 
HEAVY APRONS 


M. L. SNYDER & SON 


York St. East of Front, © PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCHES: St. Louis, Toronto, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


MACHER Machine 
Mac : 
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Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


MACHINE €0O. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Out-of-town wholesalers contacting 
trade interests here were advised to con- 
tinue to sell what they had on hand at 
as near an unchanged price level as they 
could, and also when making replace- 
ments to avoid paying, if possible, prices 
that were suddenly advanced. By doing 
so they were told, it would create a sit- 
uation that would force orderly market- 
ing throughout the industry and also im- 
press official Washington circles that 
with the removal of price controls there 
would be no “runaway market” on the 
upside in the food industry. 

Meanwhile, the overall crop situation 
with few exceptions is very favorable. 
The trade is convinced that the pea pack, 
now under way in practically all sec- 
tions of the country, will probably equal 
the record total of last year of around 
39,000,000 cases. 


THE OUTLOOK—Whereas a few weeks 
ago distributors were pressing canners 
for prompt shipment on new packs, there 
developed some change of heart the past 
week. The reason was the OPA develop- 
ment, and the desire of many buyers to 
wait and see just what the final outcome 
relative to price controls will be. Cer- 
tain schedules will be advanced slightly, 
for canners will add the subsidy paid 
during war years, and now eliminated, 
to asking prices. On some other packs, 
where no subsidies were paid, it was held 
just possible that buyers might find sell- 
ing competition increasing as the season 
advances and more attractive selling 
levels prevailing. There continued to be 
uncertainty as to just what will happen 
to some of the contracts written on the 
basis of “Firm at Opening,” in the event 
that ceiling prices are not restored. No 
one appeared to be in a position to state 
definitely just what would follow. How- 
ever, where the business was placed for 
delivery at “Canner Ceilings” it was be- 
lieved that these trades would hold re- 
gardless of the outcome of the OPA. 


PEAS—This is one of the canned food 
products that will cost the wholesaler 
more than the price prevailing under the 
ceiling schedules of the past few years. 
The reason for this is the removal of 
the subsidy, which passed out of exist- 
ence, at the same time the OPA was 


ended by a Presidential veto. If the can- 
ner were to hold to a theoretical ceiling 
in price 1946 packs, and simply add the 
subsidy it would mean that in some in- 
stances, where standard peas were bring- 
ing on the 1945 pack, around $1.05 a 
dozen, that the 1946 selling schedule for 
the same grade would be $1.30 to $1.32 
a dozen. Traders report that there is 
some “buyers resistance” to offerings on 
these schedules and that Wisconsin can- 
ners were offering rather freely for 
prompt shipment. The buyer is also 
holding off on the idea that should a 
purchase be made, and the OPA sudden- 
ly restored to power, there may be dif- 
ficulty encountered before the transac- 
tion ‘is definitely settled. Meanwhile, 
pea canning is active throughout the 
country and the overall pack promises 
to be one not only of good quality, but 
of quantity as well. 


SALMON—Alaska salmon packs as of 
June 22, amounted to only 111,600 cases, 
well below the previous year, which in 
turn was the smallest pack in many sea- 
sons. However, this total does not in- 
clude the pack at Bristol Bay, which 
started to operate around June 25. Like- 
wise, packing operations from other sec- 
tions was not scheduled to get under way 
until later. The pack on Alaskan Penin- 
sula, Kodiak Island and Cook’s Inlet was 
running below last year. Reports from 
canners there said that the decrease was 
due to the late start of this season, with 
canners unable to arrive at a quick set- 
tlement with both fishermen and packers 
as regards 1946 wages. Meanwhile, spot 
markets are without supplies, and the 
demand remains heavy. So far there is 
no indication as to prices to be asked on 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


the 1946 packs, or whether there will be 
advances asked so as to take into account 
the higher producing costs. 


OTHER FISH—Less demand was ap- 
parent for canned Canadian lobster and 
apparently the price schedule that would 
require a retailer to obtain about $1.25 
a can was too much for some distributors. 
In some quarters there were expectations 
of fair arrivals in this market on pur- 
chases made some time ago. The ten- 
dency was to wait and see just how these 
would pass into consuming outlets, be- 
fore seeking additional stock. The same 
is true of canned shrimp and crabmeat, 
with the unusually high prices placing 
them definitely in the “luxury class” and 
on a basis that the average distributor 
is unwilling to handle to any extent. The 
situation in Maine canned sardines is 
puzzling. The ceiling price on 1945 packs 
was $4.55 a case for keyless, and just 
before the OPA ceased to exist, there 
was a petition before that body from 
packers seeking an advance of at least 
50c a case, so as to include the higher 
production costs. However, with the 
ending of the OPA there were rumors 
that sales were made as high as $8.00 a 
case. Just how this development was 
brought about was not explained, for on 
the Government set-asides covering the 
1946-47 packs of 45°, it was understood 
that no sales were to be made to civilian 
outlets until the Government needs were 
met. However, the Government has not 
as yet signed a contract with packers 
covering the cost for the 1946 deliveries. 
Canned tuna is arriving in better volume 
in this market and deliveries as a result 
are improved. The supply has not as 
yet reached the stage where there is any 
real surplus on spot. 


APRICOTS—A California canner offered 
new pack apricots to the trade. They 
were priced at $2.46 for No. 2's choice 
whole unpeeled, in light syrup, and $7.90 
for 10s, while in heavy syrup, sellers 
were asking $2.57 and $8.22 respectively. 
Choice halves in light syrup quoted at 
$3.14 and in heavy syrup at $3.23 for 
24s, while for No. 10s, the asking price 
was $9.77 to $10.09 respectively. Other 
canners and some of the large coopera- 
tives offered choice halves, unpeeled at 


COTS 
MATTRESSES « 


INTERSTATE BEDDING 


1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 
DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
BLANKETS 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LINENS 


COMPANY 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 
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$2.85 for 2%s and $9.90 for 10s, and 
choice unpeeled at $2.35 for 242s. Fancy 
in heavy syrup was priced at $3.10 and 
$10.75 for whole unpeeled. These were 
in some instances above ceiling prices 
prevailing in 1945. 

In other canned fruits, there is a dis- 
position to wait the market out on the 
part of buyers. Peaches promise to be 
a heavy pack, probably a record, and 
there is indication of a good pack in 
the Northwest of pears. The fact that 
there is a large carryover of dried fruits, 
and also reports of much frozen fruit 
still unsold on the market, for which the 
outlet was unsatisfactory, has taken the 
edge off the buying outlook to some ex- 
tent for many canned fruits at the mo- 
ment. Labor .difficulties are still felt to 
be a possibility as the packs near, and 
the belief also exists that the fresh mar- 
ket demand will not be quite so urgent 
as during war years. 


ciTRUS—The 1945-46 Florida canning 
season has definitely come to an end, 
with a record pack. Final prices on 
orange juice are near the high of the 
season, as evidenced by the spot market 
situation, where sellers were asking from 
$2.25 to $2.50 a dozen, and the offerings 
are decidedly meagre. However, canned 
grapefruit juice has not moved any too 
well, and the same is true of blended 
varieties. Demand for canned orange 
juice has been stimulated by the short- 
ages of other juices, such as tomato and 
pineapple, and the restrictions which the 
brewers of beer have been subjected to 
in the matter of production. Meanwhile, 
new citrus crop outlook promises well, 
especially for oranges, and barring un- 
expected developments, such as_ hurri- 
canes, ete., the promise at this writing 
is for a crop at least as large as the one 
just completed on harvest. Some pack- 
ers of California Valencia orange juice, 
named opening prices on the basis of 
$2.20 for 2s and $5.30 for 10s. Other 
packers varied these prices fractionally. 


RSP CHERRIES—Sharply higher prices 
were named by some Michigan canners 
on new 1946 packs. For No. 10s there 
were named by some Michigan canners 
per doz. and also rumors that $18.00 was 
paid. On 2s business was said to have 
been booked at $3.35. It was impossible 
to compare the selling schedule with last 
year, inasmuch as_ the Government 
bought the enitre 1945 output, except for 
substandards, which were put under a 
ceiling price of $14.12 to $15.18 per doz. 
f.o.b. Wisconsin canneries; basis No. 10s. 


SWEET CHERRIES—Some Northwestern 
packers named prices on sweet cherries 
and Royal Annes and the schedule was 
decidedly strong. For 24 2%s fancy 
blacks asking prices were $4.95 for 
wholes and $6.00 for pitted, while 24 2s 
fancy choice Royal Annes in syrup were 
quoted at $3.15. 


NEW YORK CROPS—Pea harvest is un- 
der way generally in this State and the 
pack is expected to be quite favorable. 
Hot weather over the July 4th holiday 
forced the crop rapidly to maturity. All 
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told, leading packers look for an aban- 
donment this year of only about 15% of 
the planted acreage. A good tomato 
pack is in sight, with the crop at this 
writing reported as excellent. Sweet 
corn progress, however, is unfavorable. 
Wet weather and late planting promise 
a comparatively small yield and some 
canners are indicating that deliveries 
will fall short of expectations. 


DULANY’S NEW PLANT 


The new plant of John H. Dulany & 
Son at Fruitland, Maryland, has been 
completed and is now in operation. 


CUBAN SUGAR SHIPMENTS 
CONTINUE 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced July 3 that it has been assured 
by the Government of Cuba that sugar 
shipments to the United States would be 
continued without interruption under the 
interim purchase plan arrangement now 
in force. Negotiations looking toward 
a final purchase agreement will continue, 
but in the interim, no action is contem- 
plated in Cuba which would interfere 
with regular and orderly shipments of 
sugar from that country to the United 
States. 


materials and labor. 


NOTICE CANNERS 


There will be no price advance made on 
Langsenkamp Canning Equipment shipped be- 
fore September 1, 1946. 


This applies to 


Indiana Pulpers, Finishers, Juice Extractors, 
Kook-More Koils, and other production units 
manufactured by the F. H. Langsenkamp Com- 


pany and Indiana Canning Machinery Company. 


Billing until that date will be made on the basis 
of prices established by O.P.A. as of 1941. 


New prices, when established, will be made as 


low as possible considering increased costs of 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., July 8—Green 
or Wax Beans: Crop about over; short 
and product high. Not enough acreage 
planted last spring but look out for 
plenty of beans this fall. 

ANDERSON, MO., July 7.—Green or Wax 
Beans: Early crop is about over; had 
about 60 per cent crop in Missouri. 

NEWARK, N. Y., July 5—Snap Beans: 
Crop prospects 100 per cent. 

ATLANTA, TEX., July 7—Green or Wax 
Beans: Pack over; almost a complete 
failure because of rain; not over 10 per 
cent of normal pack. Because of loss of 
most of spring crop it appears there 
will be a good acreage of fall beans. 


PEAS 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 10—Peas: 
We are well along with the Alaska pack. 
Yield has been good; quality is good. 
Sweets will be ready next week. They 
look poor to fair with a large part of 
the acreage showing rot from too much 
rain. 


VINTON, IOWA, July 8—Peas: Expect 
the 1946 pack to be completed this week. 
Crop yield is approximately 40 per cent 
above five-year average but 10 per cent 
less than 1945. Quality excellent. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., July 3—Peas: We 
are well along with our Alaska pack and 
running about 25 per cent short of a 
normal yield due to frost damage and 
wet weather. The Sweets are slow but 
are going to yield much better than the 
Alaskas. Expect a normal pack of both 
early and late sweets. 


NEWARK, N. Y., July 5—Peas. Alaska 
pack finished; yield 3,000 lbs. per acre. 
Estimated yield on sweets is 2,000 pounds 
per acre. 

ATLANTA, TEX., July 7—Black Eye 
Peas: Packing just starting; good acre- 
age but crop will be late because of 
weather conditions. 


CORN 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., July 3—Sweet Corn: 
Looking better than it has in a good 
many years, in fact, since 1937. If we 
don’t encounter hot, dry weather this 
month and early in August we should 
have a fine crop. The only trouble is 
we haven’t the acreage we wanted. 


VINTON, IOWA., July 8—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage 20 per cent less than 1945. Crop 
making good growth and presents pros- 
pects for better than average yield per 
acre. Pack should begin August 5 to 10. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, June 29—Cream 
Style Corn: Have about 230 acres of 
Golden. Everything seems against us, 
farmers and pickers. Just too bad. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN., July 3—Sweet Corn: 
Haven’t had much corn weather but we 
expect a good pack. 

NEWARK, N. Y., July 5—Sweet Corn: 
Crop prospects 90 per cent. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., July 1—Sweet Corn: 
About same acreage as last year. Crop 
looking good at this season of year. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 10—Corn: 
Well along and looks good. 


TOMATOES 


GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 2—Tomatoes: 
Growing conditions have been about ideal 
so far. Acreage is larger than last year 
but owing to the amount planted for 
fresh market, it is impossible to accu- 
rately say just how much larger. If fresh 
market is poor, some canners are won- 
dering if they will be able to handle all 
the tomatoes offered them for canning. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., July 8—Toma- 
toes: Will begin packing about July 25, 
ten days early. So far crop is excellent; 
acreage large. Green market cheap, 3c. 
Looks like canners will all run to capa- 
city in this part of the Ozarks. 


VINTON, IOWA, July8—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age increased 25 per cent over 1945. 
Stand of plants and growth very good 
up to this time. On the basis of present 
conditions the prospects are for better 
than normal yield per acre. 


PHELPS, N. Y., July 10—Tomatoes: Our 
interest in this crop is rather light as 
we only use, nominally, around 75 acres. 
We were unable to contract more than 
half this amount owing to growers’ fear 
of not having sufficient labor to harvest. 
Crop was transplanted on time and looks 
good. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., July 5—Tomatoes: 
We have our usual acreage and toma- 
toes are looking good. Expect to start 
packing earlier than last year, around 
August 1. We understand quite a few 
acres have been set in addition to the 
contracted acreage, which will add some 
to our tonnage. Having favorable 
weather. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., July 6—Tomatoes: 
Condition of crop is very good right 
now. Better than normal yield. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 7—Tomatoes: 
Acreage is good; crop prospects are 
good. Considerably better than last year 
and even better than for five or six 
years. Expect to begin packing by July 
20; this is two weeks earlier than usual. 


ROCKFORD, OHIO, July 9—Tomatoes: 
Normal acreage. We consider the pros- 
pective yield damaged 25 per cent with- 
in the past ten days. Many fields flooded; 
too much water generally. 


LAUREL, PA., July 8—Tomatoes: While 
the blight affected the small plants in 
this area we find that in the past ten 
days tomatoes have been growing un- 
usually fast. The fields have a healthy 
look from the standpoint of color and 
plant structure. With favorable grow- 
ing conditions from now on we should 
see a heavy yield and good quality. 


BROWNSBORO, TEX., July 5—Tomatoes: 
Crop has been fully normal and the green 
wrap deal has been good. Canning to- 
matves are not plentiful at present and 
the continued green wrap deal will de- 
termine the amount of canning tomatoes 
we will eventually get. Crop prospect 
at the moment is normal. 


INFORMATION TODAY! 
Berlin Chapman Co. 
j Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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EXTRACTOR 


WHILE IN OPERATION 
COMPLETE, f Pergect 


and 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 


w IvPE 


JUICE 


Place your order now for next season's delivery of 


THE SUCCULOMETER 


FOR MEASURING THE MATURITY OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


CEFALY EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
6119 - 54th Ave., 


Manufactured by 


RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 


CORN CANNING 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


ComoraAny Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MISSION, TEX., July 8—Grapefruit and 
do not pack tomatoes but reports are 
that a larger pack of tomatoes and by- 
products were packed this past season. 
In many eases certain varieties are being 
planted to improve the pack of canned 
tomatoes and their by-product. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., July 1—Tomatoes: 
About 75 per cent of last year’s acreage. 
Crop not quite as far advanced as last 
year. Crop looking good at present. 


DILLWYN, VA., July 10—Tomatoes: 
Small acreage, 50 to 60 per cent. Crop 
looks good. 


FRUIT 


RIPON, CALIF., June 29 — Apricots: 
Heavy crop; expect a large percentage 
of small fruit. Some hail damage in this 
district; some orchards will go for dry- 
ing only due to this hail damage. 

Elberta Peaches: Heavier crop than 
last year by about 10 per cent. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 7—Blackberries: 
Crop has been above the average; crop 
is now well along towards being har- 
vested. Has been good quality. Will 
probably be through canning in a week 
with 150 per cent quantity compared 
with last year. 


Quality in the 
Pack Begins Here 


Peaches: Prospect for packing good. 
Price on fresh market is not going to be 
as low as expected; will be about the 
same as last year. Quality is going to be 
extra fine. 


MISSION, TEX., July 8—Grapefruit and 
Oranges: For the pack of grapefruit 
juice and blended juice of grapefruit and 
oranges combined. The crop of grape- 
fruit this season seems to be lighter but 
an increase in size of the fruit as com- 
pared to last season. Weather conditions 
have been favorable up to this time, 
which is an indication that packing op- 
erations might be a bit earlier than the 
past season. Indications also point to a 
larger pack this season for segments and 
sections of grapefruit. With boat serv- 
ice to the Eastern Terminal markets now 
beginning and with an increase of boats 
by the time the packing of grapefruit 
juice and blended juice gets under way 
by fall, service will be improved, with, 
therefore, a greater volume moving out 
from this area, and therefore, a greater 
pack expected. Rail rates prohibited a 
great movement during the war to the 
Eastern markets. With machinery being 
a bit easier to get, quality as well as 
volume of juice will improve. 


DILLWYN, VA., July 10—Peaches: Large 
crop; looks fine. 


Continuous research and testing at Corneli Trial and 


Breeding Stations are developing the highest quality seed ieeinas blocks from sing! 
of strains especially adapted to the packer’s needs. 


With seeds representing a comparatively 


small investment but of paramount importance, 
you cannot afford anything 


but the finest. 
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Western breeding 


Comeli Seed Co. 


Seed Breeders and Growers 


ELIMINATE FLIES 


Fruit Flies 


House Flies 
Blow Flies 


with one application of 


DDT 


Guaranteed four months. Harmless and safe; 
applied by University Trained Personnel. Over 
5000 homes and restaurants successfully treated. 


THE ABC DDT 
INSECT ELIMINATION CO. 


COURT SQUARE BLDG. 11 S. Gay Street 
Plaza 6311 Lexington 3195 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


.- CORNELL 
KEYSTONE 


CLEANED 
TESTED 


SEEDS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 17-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum ‘Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 ecu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 138, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1772. 


FOR SALE—Gooseneck Elevator 16” x 20’; Rod Reel Wash- 
ers; 150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Junior Tomato Juice Extrac- 
tor; Bean Shaker Washer; Can Washers, etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Townsend Bean Cutter, large capacity; Ameri- 
can Utensil Juice Extractor Model C with chopping box; Conco 
Electric Hoist, half ton capacity, 110 v. 60 cy. single phase with 
“on” “off” switch and long cord ready to plug in and use; 
Bonded De-watering or Vibrating Screen, large capacity; 
Rapids-Standard Power Booster Elevator 15 feet with 12 inch 
new belt, like new. All equipment good as new but priced for 
quick sale. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 
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BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE—1 Hand-pack Filler No. 3678 for No. 10 cans, 
made by Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. Plymouth Rock Pro- 
vision Co., Ine., 1560 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—We have just purchased the fol- 
lowing equipment located at the Wildroot Company plant in 
Buffalo. The Wildroot people have just moved into a new build- 
ing and we have just purchased all this equipment which is in 
their old building. All tanks, kettles, etc., are in first-class 
condition and can be inspected and shipped immediately. 50,000 
gallon (approximately) “Pfaudler” glass lined sectional type 
tanks. The lining in almost every case is perfect and the tanks 
can be shipped whole or split up. Also about 15 stainless cop- 
per and Monel Steam Jacketed Kettles, some with double action 
type agitators; 3 copper Stills; J. H. Day Mixer; Shriver and 
“Good Taste” Filters; Miscellaneous steel tanks and other equip- 
ment. All this is priced to sell immediatley because we must 
remove the equipment from the premises as the old building 
has been sold. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Telephone: AM 2100. 


FOR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
dition; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
Canning Co., Woodstock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Pre-heater; 8 Coons old style Apple Quarterers; 
Pea Re-cleaner; Bottle Conveyor; Kraut Knife; Label Cutter; 
1 inch Stencil Cutter; Casers; Mule Gear; Bean Cutter Knives; 
Retort Top; Chain Lift; Machine to manufacture Wood Barrels; 
all kinds of parts. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Hydraulic Press for use on Apple Juice 
operations. Interested minimum size 36 in. square up to 62 in. 
square rack. State age, specifications, lowest price. Must be 
in good condition. Adv. 46108, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Caser, electric or hand operated, for 46 ounce 
cans. Sardik Food Products Corp., Shirley, Ind. 


WANTED—Can Labelers of Standard-Knapp or Burt manu- 
facture, for any size can. Highest prices paid. Adv. 46104, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Dehydrator, steam or gas fired. Send full de- 


scription and capacity. Adv. 46105, The Canning Trade. 
Styled 


Artract ATTENTION 


Sect MercHanpise 
R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILIPPINE-CHINA-INDIA — Exclusive representations 
wanted all types canned foods. 20 years’ experience in the 
Far East. All our agents personal contacts. Adv. 46102, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 
Canning Machinery and Supply Industry seeks responsible po- 
sition. Adv. 46100, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. 


addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
cnce and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Ine., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


Must be experienced in 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 


and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade.- 


Good salary and percentage deal in- 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PIEDMONT LABEL 


LITHOGRAPHE 


BEDFORD 
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At left: Hand» made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop, 


5%, TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5°% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Original Grader House”’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


PICKLED PIGS FEET 


Papa hog, growing tired of the sty, wandered down to the 
village brewery where he found a big puddle of sour beer that 
had been poured out. He guzzled up so much of the stuff that 
when he went home he was staggering all over the place and 
his squealing could be heard for miles around. 

Mamma hog quickly shunted him around the barn, out of s 
sight of the baby pigs, and with a furious grunt exclaimed, 
“You shameless thing! What do you mean making such a 
human being of yourself before the children?” 

The girl was modeling her new bathing suit in front of her 
grandmother. The old lady shook her head and sighed: 

“If I could have had clothes like that when I was a girl, you’d 
be six years older today.” 


PAYING FOR HIS SINS 
“Brethren, don’ yo’ all know it’s wrong to shoot crap?” said 
the preacher as he accidentally ran into a group of his flock in 
action. 
“Yas, parson,” admitted one participant sadly, “and believe 
me, ah’s sho’ paying fo’ mah sins.” 


“Son,” said the revenue agent to the little mountain boy, “ean 
you tell me where your pappy is?” 

“Shore. He’s down in the holler makin’ whisky.” 

“Thanks, sonnie, and now I'll give you a half dollar to take 
me down there.” 

“Will you give it to me now?” 

“No. Ill give it to you when we get back. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it?” 

“Nope, you hain’t comin’ back.” 


WORSE THAN DEATH 

“Where is the electrical department?” asked the young lady. 

“Just walk this way, miss,” said the hardware clerk, who 
was bow-legged. 

“You fresh young thing,” said the girl, “I’d die first.” 

When the teacher asked little Johnnie how he enjoyed Easter 
Sunday, he came across with the following tale: “Pop and Mom 
painted some real pretty Easter eggs for sis and me, and then 
hid them in the hen house so we couldn’t find them. About that 
time, Joe, our rooster, came along and took one look, dashed 
over the fence into the next yard and kicked the heck out of 
the peacock over there,” 


HE MUST BE IN LOVE 
Cop—‘You say the judge is absent-minded?” 
Clerk—“Well, in Court today he dismissed the prisoner, sen- 
teneed the jury, scratched his desk and hit himself on the head 
with the gavel.” 


DIPLOMATIC 
Corporal: I hear that the drill sergeant called you a block- 
head. 
Private: No, sir, he didn’t make it that strong. 
Corporal: Just what did he say? 
Private: Put on your hat, here comes a woodpecker. 


CLOSE FRIENDS 
“Ts the family upstairs Seotch?” 
“No, why?” 
“They’re raising such a commotion because the baby swal- 
lowed a penny.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. _ : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING’ MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued ! 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food’ Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp,Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


‘Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 8 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Increase Production 
by using the 
‘*‘Monarch’’ Patented Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter 


Increases production up to 300% 

Gives uniform halves with true cut 
Operators become skilled in a few days 
Easy to operate 

Low material cost and maintenance 
Users report large savings 

Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


“Monarch” Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


Showing Peach Splitters Mounted on Table 
Equipped with conveyor belt 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue A. B McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—-Patentees 
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Canners Really Make Money with 


F. H. WOODRUFF’S STRAIN OF 


Heavy Pack Spinach 


You'll like this outstanding variety particularly for its heavy 
yield, dark green color, and long standing qualities. Has 
very broad, partially crumpled leaves. Thickest of all large 
leaved varieties. Very vigorous plants. 


Holland seed available from 1946 crop. Write or wire our 
nearest branch today. 


SPS cod 


ALSO AT ¢ ATLANTA—DALLAS— SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO — BELLEROSE, N.Y 
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